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The purpose of this article is to examine the factors that affect the inclu¬ 
sion of pupils in programmes for children with special needs from the 
perspective of the theory of recognition. The concept of recognition, 
which includes three aspects of social justice (economic, cultural and po¬ 
litical), argues that the institutional arrangements that prevent ‘parity of 
participation in the school social life of the children with special needs 
are affected not only by economic distribution but also by the patterns of 
cultural values. A review of the literature shows that the arrangements of 
education of children with special needs are influenced primarily by the 
patterns of cultural values of capability and inferiority, as well as stereo¬ 
typical images of children with special needs. Due to the significant em¬ 
phasis on learning skills for academic knowledge and grades, less atten¬ 
tion is dedicated to factors of recognition and representational character, 
making it impossible to improve some meaningful elements of inclusion. 
Any participation of pupils in activities, the voices of the children, visibil¬ 
ity of the children due to achievements and the problems of arbitrariness 
in determining boundaries between programmes are some such elements. 
Moreover, aided by theories, the actions that could contribute to better 
inclusion are reviewed. An effective approach to changes would be the 
creation of transformative conditions for the recognition and balancing of 
redistribution, recognition, and representation. 
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Pripoznanje v programih za otroke s posebnimi 
potrebami 


Marjeta Smid 


Namen prispevka je analizirati dejavnike, ki vplivajo na vkljucevanje 
ucencev (inkluzijo) v programih za otroke s posebnimi potrebami s 
perspektive teorije pripoznanja. Koncept pripoznanja, ki vkljucuje tri 
vidike socialne pravicnosti - ekonomskega, kulturnega in politicnega 
zagovarja, da na institucionalne ureditve, ki ucencem s posebnimi 
potrebami ne omogocajo partnerskega sodelovanja v zivljenju vrstnikov 
v soli, ne vpliva samo distribucija, ampak nanje vplivajo tudi kulturni 
vzorci vrednot. Studij literature je pokazal, da na ureditve solanja otrok 
s posebnimi potrebami vplivajo zlasti vzorci kulturnih vrednot (ne) 
zmoznosti in manjvrednosti ter stereotipne predstave o ucencih s poseb¬ 
nimi potrebami. Zaradi velikega poudarjanja ucnih sposobnosti za aka- 
demsko znanje in ocene se manj posveca dejavnikom rekognicijskega 
in reprezentacijskega znacaja, kar onemogoca izboljsanje nekaterih 
pomembnih elementov inkluzije. Vsakovrstna participacija ucencev 
v dejavnostih, vidnost ucencev zaradi dosezkov, slisanost ucenca in 
problem arbitrarnosti pri dolocanju meja med programi so nekat- 
eri med njimi. Ukrepi, ki lahko pripomorejo k boljsemu vkljucevanju 
otrok s posebnimi potrebami v solo, so analizirani s teoreticnega vidika. 
Ucinkovit pristop k spremembam bi bil oblikovanje transformacijskih 
pogojev za pripoznanje in uravnotezenje redistribucije, rekognicije in 
reprezentacije. 

Kljucne besede: pripoznanje, kulturni vzorci vrednot, otroci s 
posebnimi potrebami, inkluzija 
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Introduction 

Slovenia is included in European and global processes of inclusion. The 
formal framework for the inclusion of children with special educational needs 
(hereinafter referred to as children with SEN) in primary school was given with 
the Placement of Children with Special Needs Act / ZUOPP / (2000) (herein¬ 
after referred to as the Placement Act). The current Placement of Children with 
Special Needs Act / ZUOPP-i / (2011, 2012) and the Rules on the organisation 
and work methods of commissions for the placement of children with special 
needs (2013) (hereinafter referred to as the Rules on the work of commissions) 
provide as a rule, for children with minor mental disabilities, an education in an 
adapted basic school programme with lower educational standards (hereinafter 
referred to as LES) (Rules on the work of commissions, 2013, Article 9), and for 
children with moderate, severe and profound mental disabilities an education 
in a special programme (hereinafter referred to as SP) (ibid.. Article 10). The 
most diverse and the largest is a group of pupils who receive educational pro¬ 
grammes with adapted implementation and additional professional assistance 
(hereinafter referred to as APA) (ibid.. Article 7). The APA programme is imple¬ 
mented in regular classes (the Placement Act, 2011, Article 18, paragraph 2). The 
adapted LES programme is implemented in primary schools in regular classes 
and classes with adapted programmes and in schools that are established and or¬ 
ganised for the implementation of these programmes, as well as in institutes for 
the education of children with SEN. The SP is implemented in schools and extra 
classes near schools that are established and organised for the implementation of 
adapted educational programmes and SP education, institutions for the educa¬ 
tion of children with SEN and social care institutions (ibid., Article 18, Item 4). 

Hocevar (2010) shows the indicators of inclusion in Slovenia, which 
must be take into consideration, are the methods of evaluation and promotion 
(standards of knowledge), financing methods, school culture and climate (the 
need to introduce counselling for teachers, pupils/children with SEN, peers, 
parents, environment), legislation that regulates the field of special needs (dif¬ 
ficulties in implementing the Act) and teacher training (the need for training 
about children with SEN in all profiles of future teachers). In the analysis of the 
education of children with special needs in Slovenia, Opara et al. (2010) high¬ 
lighted the problem of the network of institutions for the education of children 
with special needs, the lack of adequate staff, especially the special teachers and 
rehabilitation teachers for different types of deficiencies. In primary schools 
with adapted programmes, the importance of their transformation into profes¬ 
sional and support centres was emphasised. Fields to which attention must be 
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paid are the help for children with SEN in the preschool period, the integration 
of different disciplines and the overhaul of lower vocational education, which 
is decreasing in importance (Opara et al., 2010). The same authors (ibid.) iden¬ 
tify the lack of authority which would provide and coordinate the process of 
the education of persons with special needs. They propose a new definition of 
placement procedure, the elimination of ambiguities and shortcomings of the 
legal bases and documentation, and further projects on simultaneous imple¬ 
mentation of the adapted programme with a lower educational standard and an 
equal educational standard (Opara et al., 2010). 

Furthermore, the provision of the legislation that allows transitioning 
between programmes (Placement Act, 2011, Article 17) is not carried out in 
practice. In the framework of the ‘Stimulating Learning Environment for En¬ 
suring Equal Opportunities in Education’ project, the National Education Insti¬ 
tute Slovenia (NEIS, 2015) has prepared a questionnaire for the involved prima¬ 
ry schools with an adapted programme on the transition of children with SEN 
from the LES programme to the regular educational programmes. The project 
and its questionnaire have not been offered to regular primary schools; the in¬ 
formation on the transition was thus one-sided. According to De Silva (2013, 
p. 419), who refers to Meijer, the ‘behaviour and social and/or emotional prob¬ 
lems, combined with dealing with differences or diversity in the classroom are 
the most challenging in the area of pupils’ inclusion in European classrooms.’ 
With this De Silva indicates an extremely problematised area of inclusion, i.e. 
the existence of poor interpersonal relationships between different pupils and 
the need to improve them. This is confirmed in practice, and the research has 
also often expressed the need for additional attention in shaping interpersonal 
relationships among peers (Brencic, 2011; Estell et al., 2008; Kellner, Eloughton 
& Douglas, 2003; Prah, 2011; Webster & Carter, 2013). The other highly prob¬ 
lematised area in the inclusion is the knowledge assessment of children with 
SEN. In the research, the authors describe a fairly successful inclusion of the 
various groups of children with SEN, also in the learning area (Meadan & 
Monda-Amaya, 2008; Novljan, 2005; O'Rourke & Eloughton, 2006; Schmidt 
& Cagran, 2005). Learning outcomes are not high, but sufficient for the pupils 
to show progress. Nevertheless, Koncar and Lakic (2004) have established the 
presence of fear and anxiety of school in pupils who attend the LES programme, 
precisely because of the low educational achievement. Expert analysis of the re¬ 
sults of the Slovenian national assessment of knowledge in the APA programme 
has consistently showed over the years the low achievement of children with 
SEN, compared to their peers without special needs (Kosir, 2008; RIC, 2014), 
which may be because of programmes that are too difficult and the inadequate 
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functioning of the support structures of schools. The low results of children 
with SEN in national assessment indicate inconsistency with the findings of 
the research that indicate good achievements of children with SEN. Difficul¬ 
ties in the assessment and manner of implementing work with the children 
with SEN in the class are significant. The authors Anastasiou and Kauffman 
(2011, p. 380) and McOuat (2011, p. 125) warn that a pupil with SEN in the class 
is not the same as the other twenty-five, who also require the teacher’s time. 
The individualisation in classes is hardly realised, if we believe that in inclusion 
all pupils should, even by force, make progress according to the same criteria. 
Individualisation is also often wrongly equated with working with individuals 
(Rutar, 2011a, p. 174), when it mostly means taking into account everything that 
individuals bring into the learning situation (Rutar, 2011b, p. 53). 

The research of the effectiveness of the inclusion remedies, and even de¬ 
termining whether a certain intervention can be described as inclusive at all, 
are also and in particular affected by the participants in each study (Lindsay, 
2007). In studies, the most involved are children with learning difficulties, spe¬ 
cific learning difficulties (from mild to severe), the physically disabled, deaf 
and hard of hearing, blind and visually impaired pupils, children with emo¬ 
tional and behaviour disorders, and children with mild, moderate, and severe 
intellectual disabilities. Comparisons between them cannot be made directly 
since in each study we need to determine exactly which pupils were involved. 
Moreover, the authors of the research have established an extraordinary diver¬ 
sity in defining individual areas of inclusion, in the terminology used, methods, 
approaches, and types of research, and consequently diversity in the results and 
findings (Koster, Nakken, Pijl & van Houten, 2009). For example, in the field 
of interpersonal relationships, authors (Koster et al., 2009) have explored the 
concepts of social participation, social integration, and social inclusion. They 
reviewed sixty-two research articles and found that there is an overlap in the 
use of these three concepts because they are used as synonyms. The research of 
inclusion is also aggravated due to the absence of a strong concept or theory 
of inclusion (Armstrong D., Armstrong A. & Spandagou, 2011; Jurisevic, 2011; 
Winkler, 2011). The ‘formidable set of factors’ may represent a difficulty in im¬ 
plementing inclusion’ (Lindsay, 2007, p. 5) and a range of indicators, which are 
to be taken into account for effective practice and research, however, at the 
micro level; the teaching staff with their abundance of work might be discour¬ 
aged in implementation of these factors. Teachers often do not know how to 
bring inclusion into classrooms. De Silva (2013, p. 431) states the dilemma of 
teachers that ‘the university is talking about inclusion, but the question is what 
is really good for the child, whether to teach her in an excluded environment or 
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put her into an environment where she is time after time rejected by her peers.’ 
De Boer, Pijl, and Minnaert (2011) stated that teachers must be trained to work 
with children with SEN, and should at least attempt to accept inclusion as a part 
of their value system and not only as a content or method, because they have 
the greatest impact on the success of inclusion in the classroom. 

The theory that highlights the inclusion of particularly vulnerable 
groups in society more comprehensively, and that can better cope with the 
problems of the inclusion of children with SEN in school practice, is the theory 
of recognition (Artiles, Harris-Murri & Rostenberg, 2006; Bingham, 2006; 
Fraser, 1997, 2000, 2003, 2003a; Eliggnis, MacArthur & Kelly, 2009; Keddie, 
2012; Kroflic, 2010a, 2010b; Rutar, 2011a). In addition to the equitable distribu¬ 
tion of goods, for the best performance of the individual (redistribution, also 
known as the economic dimension), it puts the importance of proper recog¬ 
nition in the spotlight, where a person is viewed in a positive light because 
of the achievements and recognition in interpersonal relations (recognition or 
cultural dimension), and the importance of the environment in which the vari¬ 
ous participants are allowed all manner of participation and decision-making 
(representation, also called the political dimension). The critical theory of rec¬ 
ognition placed the distribution requirements at the centre of ensuring social 
justice (Fraser, 1997, 2000, 2003, 2003a; Honneth, 2003a; Keddie, 2012). The 
essential difference between the redistributive dimension, within the meaning 
of recognition theory, and pure forms of distribution in the conventional sense, 
is the highlighting of distribution, which extends over the entire range of social 
relations, including those which are usually ‘treated as cultural’ (Fraser, 2003a, 
p. 86; Honneth, 2003a). There is an inadequate distribution due to inadequate 
economic structures of society, and the recognition reflection discovers inad¬ 
equate distribution as a result of institutionalised forms of society because of 
the existing cultural values, which is one of the essential contributions of rec¬ 
ognition theory. The finding that not only economic injustice exists, but also 
that cultural injustice is equally unfavourable, is the reason for the formation 
of the theory. Recognition requires such an interpretation, presentation, and 
communication, which enables a group or an individual to achieve parity of 
participation 2 with peers in social life (Fraser, 2000, p. 115). Parity of participa¬ 
tion necessarily involves transforming oneself, which is an essential element of 
recognition (Fraser 2003a; Galeotti, 2009). Regarding educational institutions 
(kindergarten, school), the transformation that creates conditions for changing 


2 Fraser's expression parity’ means ‘the conditions of being a peer, of being on a par with others, of 
standing on an equal footing’ in a given activity or interaction (Fraser, 2003a, p. 101, note 39; 2000, 
P-113)- 
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oneself and own values was identified by the authors Bingham (2006) with crit¬ 
ical thinking about oneself and the wider social context, Higgins et al. (2009) 
with transformative diversity, Rinaldi (2006) with the concept of visibility, and 
Artiles, Kozleski, Dorn and Christensen (2006) with the transformation of 
identity. Cultural injustice is connecting the theory of recognition with com¬ 
plex problems of inclusion. We have found that there is research that addresses 
the views of teachers (e.g. Cagran & Schmidt, 2011; De Boer, Pijl & Minnaert, 
2011); however, there are still no papers that attempt to tackle the problem of 
inadequate patterns of cultural values in relation to inferiority. 

First, the question arises of what exactly those cultural values of the so¬ 
ciety that are the basis for institutionalised arrangements in such a way that 
some of its members or groups have no possibility for cooperation with their 
peers in social life are. It is important to understand what the institutionalised 
society forms represent in the light of theory. They represent any form of social 
arrangement, in particular, legislation, policies and public institutions in which 
citizens can exercise their rights (Fraser, 2000, p. 115). The institutionalised 
forms that are highlighted in this article are the APA, SP, and LES programmes. 
The sought patterns of cultural values that affect the recognition of an individ¬ 
ual or a group are derived from social and cultural patterns of representation, 
interpretation, and communication: 

Examples include cultural domination (being subjected to patterns of 
interpretation and communication that are associated with another culture and 
are alien and/or hostile to one’s own); non-recognition (being rendered invis¬ 
ible via the authoritative representational, communicative, and interpretative 
practices of one’s culture); and disrespect (being routinely maligned or dispar¬ 
aged in stereotypic public cultural representations and/or in everyday life inter¬ 
actions) (Fraser, 1997, p. 14; also Fraser, 2003a, p. 13). 

Inappropriate patterns of cultural values affect the status of the group, 
which is set at a disadvantage and which is consequently prevented or impeded 
from participating in social life. 

In practice, we often witness arrangements of the schooling and treat¬ 
ment of children with special needs in which they are prevented from full 
participation in the life of class and school, and they are not sufficiently aca¬ 
demically successful, are not accepted and cannot make decisions; we have es¬ 
tablished that these arrangements are influenced by patterns of cultural values, 
including in Slovenia. We cannot implement good inclusion without consider¬ 
ing the latter; the following questions arise: which cultural patterns of values 
hinder the participation of children with special needs and how; what dangers 
for inclusion can be identified through the concept of recognition from the 
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economic, cultural, and political points of view, and what remedies can im¬ 
prove these practices of inclusion/participation of children with special needs? 

With the help of literature, taking into consideration the concept of rec¬ 
ognition through the analysis of redistribution, recognition, and representa¬ 
tion, the paper will first show how to discover the arrangements that are af¬ 
fected patterns by cultural values, what are the dangers in inclusion, and below, 
which remedies can prevent them. 

Effects of patterns of cultural values 

In the field of education of children with SEN, inferiority is a powerful 
cultural prejudice. The ‘marginalised knowledge’ stands behind this idea (Dan- 
ermark & Coniavitis Gellerstedt, 2004; Keddie, 2012, p. 272). Behind the idea 
of the inferiority of children with SEN is a hidden idea of the superiority of the 
majority population (Keddie, 2012). 

Preconceived notions of inferiority can be seen in the incorrect place¬ 
ment of the children with SEN in programmes. In Slovenia, insistence on the 
placement in too demanding programmes is present to a greater extent (Krek 
& Metljak, 2011; Rovsek, 2009, 2013). LES or SP programmes are avoided above 
all, and children are being placed in other groups of children (Rovsek, 2013). 
Parents do not want their children to be classified as children with SEN, par¬ 
ticularly not as children with minor or moderate mental disabilities, and do not 
want placement in separate schools, which are also under the influence of inad¬ 
equate patterns of cultural values. Parents have no say in choosing the school, 
because the location of the programme implementation is established by a deci¬ 
sion of the commission for the placement of children with special needs. Uni- 
versalistic terms, such as ‘mental disability’ and ‘special programme’, are prob¬ 
ably no longer appropriate since they arouse reluctance; however, the relevant 
legislation applies them. Galeotti (2009) recommended the constant changing 
of the universalistic terms until the use of them no longer makes anyone feel 
affected. Although the placement into the LES or SP programme is reasonable, 
however, the law and expert opinions have no effect or, as it is critically stated 
by Rovsek (2009, p. 358): ‘The system and practice allow enrolment of any child 
with special needs in almost any programme.’ Inadequate patterns of cultural 
values prevail in both parents, and (it also happens) in teachers. 

Examples of incorrect recognition, which leads to feelings of inferiority 
and is reflected in avoidance of visibility (e.g. avoidance of activities) and sub¬ 
sequently to retention of subordination, was observed by Higgins et al. (2009) 
and Cacinovic Vogrincic (2013). Higgins et al. (2009) found that, for example. 
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a pupil with speech impairment preferred to be quiet among other healthy pu¬ 
pils, so that her deficiency would not be evident. Another pupil wrote a letter 
because she did not dare to speak out loud about why she was late for class. 

In the area of redistribution, the objective of economic conditions is 
such a redistribution of goods so that all individuals or groups in society are 
guaranteed the best resources for development and realisation of their abilities, 
which allows them to participate in social life (Robeyns, 2009; Solveig Reindal, 
2010). In the educational system for children with SEN, identifying their skills 
is one of the main areas that affect the distribution of resources. Addressing 
the children with SEN as incapable or capable carries the risk of incorrect or 
insufficient provision of redistribution resources for the development and im¬ 
plementation of capabilities, and prevents their participation (Kroflic, 2010a). 
One of the consequences of such a view of children with SEN is the insist¬ 
ence on the traditional way of teaching, which puts the teacher in the role of 
an active mediator of knowledge, and the pupil in the role of passive receiver, 
simply because in the traditional view of teaching a child is not yet mature 
and is not able and competent to learn in an active way (Koren, MacBeath & 
Lepicnik-Vodopivec, 2011). Active learning in contrast to traditional learning is 
based on social learning, which is absolutely associated with communication, 
social networks, and relationships (ibid.). In doing so, the impaired children are 
doubly disadvantaged. Firstly, because they are children, and secondly, because 
they are impaired children and additionally seen as incompetent, and incapable 
of equal communication as the rest are. The testimonies of impaired children 
point to their constantly proving that they are capable of doing something and 
know how to do it; however, lower grades are reserved for them (fiiggins et al., 
2009, p. 478-479). They must demonstrate their inabilities in order to obtain 
certain rights; this is an example of the norms and standards for children with 
SEN. A significantly reduced number of students is possible in the framework 
of LES programmes and in SP (Rules on norms, 2007, 2008, 2014), and a signifi¬ 
cant lowering of educational requirements is possible in the LES programme 
(Adapted educational programme..., 2003, 2013). In the mainstream primary 
school programme of an equal educational standard, the right, for example, 
to the pre-written material, extended time to solve the assignments or to use 
a tablet computer is related to the educational programme with adjusted im¬ 
plementation and APA. With the latter, the pupil gains the right to receive an 
individualised programme in which the adjustments are written down. There¬ 
fore, the rights to adjustments in the classroom are related to the programme. 

Another example of redistribution demonstrating the ability of SEN 
children is granting the possibility to attend certain options of educational 
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programmes. The pupil in the LES programme who achieves equivalent educa¬ 
tional standards in a particular subject area shall acquire the right to transition 
at this subject (Placement Act, 2011, Article 17); however, this is rarely exercised 
in practice. The reason may be the absence of a continuum of help with the 
transition, and the operationalisation of the transition is also not determined 
with regard to regulations or otherwise. 

Keddie (2012) and Higgins et al. (2009) believe that the teacher train¬ 
ing system also shows some inappropriate patterns of cultural values in the 
treatment of children with SEN. Some teachers are more oriented, for exam¬ 
ple, towards the knowledge of mathematics, and others towards specific skills 
for working with children with SEN. Even teachers believe that they do not 
need additional knowledge in higher classes (e.g. in mathematics) in order to 
teach children with SEN, while others believe they need no in-depth knowledge 
about children with SEN, which reflects their low expectations (Lingard, 2007; 
Keddie, 2012, p. 270). One of the most important theoreticians of recognition 
in the field of education, Keddie, believes that high expectations of teachers to¬ 
wards pupils knowledge are a part of the economic right, i.e. the redistribution 
that is provided by teachers (2012, p. 270). The problem of economic redistribu¬ 
tion can be seen in programmes that have a curriculum that is not accessible to 
all, because the availability of curriculum is an element of redistribution (Hig¬ 
gins et al., 2009; Keddie, 2012). As a result, an overly demanding programme 
does not allow pupils to demonstrate their skills sufficiently and prevents them 
from achieving academic success and positive visibility. 

Furthermore, the representation may be under the influence of the domi¬ 
nant patterns of cultural values of inability and inferiority, which puts children 
with SEN in a subordinate position. Good representation represents all kinds of 
cooperation of children with SEN in the classroom and in the school community 
and enables them to make decisions about themselves. The right of children to 
be provided with opportunities for participation in decision-making in matters 
relating to themselves, their actions and learning have been part of the Conven¬ 
tion on the Rights of the Child since 1989 (Articles 12 and 13). Within the theory 
of recognition, the ‘voice of the child’ is determined by the authors Smith (2007, 
p. 14), Higgins et al. (2009, p. 474), Rutar (2011a), Kroflic (2010a, 2010b) and Bing¬ 
ham (2006). Higgins at al. (ibid.) and Kroflic (ibid.) note the right of a child's voice 
to be heard as distinct from the majority. There is ample evidence that children 
with learning disabilities with lower abilities to communicate often experience 
involuntary communication embargo and the deprivation of the right to express 
their opinion, the right to participate, and the right to independent decision¬ 
making about themselves (Higgins et al., 2009). Higgins et al. (ibid.) note that 
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these points are particularly critical at the interpersonal level in the classroom, in 
the lesson and school activities, and in activities outside school. Failure to exer¬ 
cise the articles of the Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) on the right 
to the voice hinders children with SEN in inclusion to educational programmes 
and their right to active participation in the educational process and, therefore, 
in relevant social contexts. Higgins et al. (2009, p. 476) named the elements of di¬ 
mensions of representation as ‘agency’. The researchers Olli, Vehkakoski and Sal- 
antera (2012), who conducted an extensive analysis of the literature on the agency 
of pupils with SEN, have found that exercising the agency of children with SEN is 
strongly linked to the previous condition of capability. Regarding a pre-requisite 
of capability, neither the Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) nor the 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (2006) are exceptions. In 
the first case, the right to express her/his own views is ensured only to a child who 
is capable of forming those views; in the second case, the right is linked to the 
age and maturity of the child. In both cases, the conventions are promising many 
rights to children, but at the same time, they give adults the power to decide who 
can use those rights (Olli et al., 2012, p. 794). 

Analysis of the representational dimension also allows a critical look at 
the contexts or areas where participation takes place. Initially, the dimension 
of representation in the part that relates to the framing failed to attract more 
attention of authors who focus on children with SEN in their papers. Primarily, 
the main problem was posed by the lack of opportunities to participate in the 
wider community, as provided by the respective school framework (Higgins et 
al., 2009; Kogovsek et al., 2009). Honneth (2003b, p. 185) and Kogovsek et al. 
(2009) have accentuated the importance of extending opportunities to partici¬ 
pate and thus the importance of a broader framework of inclusion. The opinion 
that the impaired children are ‘passive, incompetent, sensitive and are all the 
same’ (Kroflic, 2010a, p. 8) may be the reason that schooling is designed in a 
way that participation is not possible for them at the outset; thereby the spaces 
of participation are narrowed. We have found that the abilities of children with 
SEN are a criterion by which the institutional rights are also allocated in the 
area of representation. For example, skills and academic performance are the 
criteria by which the right to participation in separate individual programmes 
is acquired, where the child’s voice can be heard much better (Keddie, 2012). 

Dangers for recognition are dangers for inclusion 

Discussions of recognition theory currently take place in two directions; 
the first is based on the identity model of recognition and the other on the 
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status model of recognition, on which the above three-dimensional model of 
the theory is based. Despite the general acceptance of identity policies, which 
emphasise the reciprocity of recognition for self-development and the right to 
one’s own original identity, from the perspective of the theory, treating the rec¬ 
ognition policy as being equal to identity policy presents a problem (Fraser, 
2000, 2003a). The identity model treats the incorrect recognition only as a 
harm in the cultural field. As a result of the excessive emphasising of iden¬ 
tity, Fraser (2000, 2003a) has firstly defined two dangers of recognition. The 
first is the displacement of redistribution needs, i.e. clouding of the origin of 
redistribution injustices, also the evasion of their connectedness with recogni¬ 
tion needs. The second danger is the highlighting of providing the possibility of 
identity forming as the sole criterion of fair recognition, causing the reification 
of group identities. Unlike the identity model, the status model does not em¬ 
phasise a specific group identity, but the status of the individual as a full partner 
in social interaction. The criterion for assessing the performance of recognition 
is, therefore, the parity participation or guaranteed participation in advance, in 
recognition as well as redistribution and representation (Fraser, 2003a, p. 38). 

The risk of displacement can also occur when dealing with children with 
SEN. Thus, a great deal of human and material resources can be invested in bet¬ 
ter learning achievement, while disregarding the importance of the material re¬ 
sources necessary for successful inclusion into other activities of class or school 
and relationships, which was also found by Slovenian researchers. Frequently, 
the objective of lesson adjustments is only to improve the academic aspect of 
education, while the re/habilitation aspect of the treatment is given insufficient 
sensitivity (Kogovsek et al., 2009, p. 408). Pretnar (2012, p. 154) believes that 
exposing only educational indicators as key in determining the success of school 
is in conflict with the enforcement of inclusivity: ‘The latter is bad, if a child with 
SEN is only included among peers without the environment being prepared for 
the child and without receiving a proper support’. Rutar (2011a) draws attention 
to the excessive emphasis on formal organisational remedies, which might mean 
investing too much effort in the direction that certainly at least the children do 
not wish for, if we consider that they mostly wish to be accepted, to have the op¬ 
portunity of participation, to be welcome and appreciated in the group. 

In the lowering of standards and in the creation of different criteria in 
achieving academic achievement within the curriculum, Keddie (2012, p. 270) 
identifies the problem of displacement of resources, names different ‘measuring 
sticks’, and emphasises the need for the ‘same measuring sticks’ of educational 
achievement. Different informal standards appear in the same program: one 
is applied for one group of pupils and the other for the other pupils. Different 
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measuring sticks prevent certain pupils from being more successful and there¬ 
fore prosper better in life. Kavkler, Kosak Babuder, and Magajna (2015, p. 46) 
have also observed a reduction in the difficulty of the tasks: ‘In the teaching and 
testing processes, the school’s education professionals often merely reduce the 
complexity and abstractness of assignments instead of enabling children spe¬ 
cific adaptations in reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling (e.g., adjustments 
in study materials, the use of study and technical aids, longer times, etc.)’. They 
emphasised the need for better adjustments instead. 

Reification (in our case, it can be understood as management with chil¬ 
dren with SEN) can be interpreted in a way that the lower performance of chil¬ 
dren with SEN is either due to the cultural background or the inability of the 
child to do the school work and less a consequence of economic regulation. In 
the background of such definitions is the tendency of the majority for the spe¬ 
cific treatment of children, or possibly the non-treatment of children (Turnsek, 
2008). The contribution of children with SEN and questions about children 
with SEN in schools can be presented with the lack of aesthetic sense. Children 
with SEN are bereft of ‘aesthetics’, if culturally inclusive teaching is reduced 
to representation in which the identity of children is deprived of complexity, 
which also leads to reification (Keddie, 2022, p. 270). The results of the Slove¬ 
nian research of authors Ozbic and Zolgar Jerkovic (2007) have shown general 
misconceptions of future teachers about children with SEN, oversimplification 
and generalisation of their personality, and orientation to the disorder as if they 
are without the need for participation. Inclusion would be much more success¬ 
ful if teachers would know the actual capabilities of children with SEN (in the 
case of the research of the deaf, hard of hearing) and would not lean on stereo¬ 
types and misconceptions (ibid.). Stereotypical and superficial descriptions of 
children in LES and SP, which incorrectly inform the wider community about 
their abilities, contribute to stigma both on the interpersonal level as well as at 
the level of the institution. Reification can be seen at the school level. Highlight¬ 
ing the special needs of pupils brings several advantages to adults, guardians 
or educators, especially with regards to distribution. Due to such rights (e.g. in 
school to lower criteria in the classroom or more hours of APA), children with 
SEN may be held in inappropriate programmes. In reification, the ‘desirable’ 
membership or biodeterminism and paternalisation are seen (Keddie, 2012, p. 
274) or, for example, the ‘ordered’ choice (Batistic Zorec, 2010). It is likely due 
to help from the deployment of teachers in the programmes of APA, LES or SP. 
Teachers who teach in regular school (APA) have no contact with pupils in the 
LES or SP and vice versa. Within the programmes, everyone is holding to their 
work and does not want to accept new work. 
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In terms of the identity model, due to non/highlighting the characteris¬ 
tics of an individual or a group in comparison with others (descriptions of dif¬ 
ferences), the ways of participation may be provided or places where individu¬ 
als or groups participate may be restricted; therefore, the right in the political 
field is under threat (Fraser, 2003a; Olson, 2008). Olson (2008) notes that the 
avoidance of visibility and patterns of cultural values are deepening the disre¬ 
spect, especially if the boundary between groups is arbitrary. The participa¬ 
tion itself is arbitrary, and thus of a political nature (Olson, ibid., p. 252), where 
the right to participate on the basis of differences is provided to participants 
by a third party, the non-involved, or the stronger one. In LES, APA and SP 
programmes, the condition of arbitrariness is fulfilled; namely, the boundary 
between them is identifiable, and thus the spaces of participation are too, so 
the pupils and guardians should have a choice regarding participation in them. 

Corrective remedies 

Remedies that would aid in understanding and eliminating problems 
and injustices are divided into the affirmative and the transformative (Ander¬ 
son, 2008; Christensen, 1996/2004; Fraser, 1997, 2003a; Galeotti, 2009). The aim 
of affirmative remedies is to correct the inadequate consequences of social ar¬ 
rangement without disturbing the basic social framework that generates injus¬ 
tice or may even cause new ones (Fraser, 1997, 2003a). Remedies aimed at the 
correction of inappropriate consequences with the reconstruction of the basic 
generative structural framework are the ‘transformative remedies’ (Fraser, 1997, 
p. 23; Fraser, 2003a, p. 74). Affirmative remedies in the APA programme are the 
adjustments, which are mostly determined in two ways: the first is the deter¬ 
mination of adjustments with a decision (Placement Act, 2011, Article 30), and 
the second with an individualised programme (ibid., Article 36). Adjustments 
are extremely important but are not sufficient to create the transformative con¬ 
ditions, which means that users can become accustomed and dependent on 
them in the long run (Galeotti, 2009). Recipients of the remedies are aware that 
their achievements can be the result of pre-allocated choices without their own 
contribution, which may lead to stigmatisation and subordination (ibid.). Al¬ 
though with the adjustments, we want to reduce the differences between pupils, 
we are establishing new ones with them. Therefore, caution is important when 
evaluating the achievements of children with SEN, so that they are not the re¬ 
sult of pre-allocated choices, but are a reflection of actual knowledge. 

Kogovsek, Ozbic, and Kosir (2009) have found that the inclusion of chil¬ 
dren/pupils/students is usually reduced solely to the presence of a child with 
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minimal adjustments. This represents only declarative inclusion without struc¬ 
tural and deep changes to the system, which does not take into account the 
whole person (in the case of the deaf/hard of hearing), but is changing only 
some superficial elements of education (Kogovsek et al., ibid., p. 406). 

The most commonly adopted affirmative remedies are education (Fraser, 
2003a) and coping with diversity (Anderson, 2008). Much was promised for the 
hour of advisory services (Placement Act, 2011, Article 8, second indent), which 
is an additional remedy of education of children with SEN, but we still do not 
know its practical effect, especially since the concept of assessment of adviso¬ 
ry services was modified during its application in practice (Kovsca, 2014; Soln 
Vrbinc, Jakic Brezocnik, Arnus Tabakovic, 2014). The remedy of advisory services 
is otherwise remarkable because, in the original idea (Kovsca, ibid.) and for the 
first time within Slovenian legislation, the redistribution would not be devoted 
only to academic knowledge, but also to participatory processes of children with 
SEN. There is a likelihood that the advisory service exists only on paper, because 
the additional distribution was not realised. Therefore, the practitioners of edu¬ 
cational institutions often see it as unnecessary; it brings them additional admin¬ 
istrative work, and it does not contribute to the quality of work with children 
with special needs. Elaving additional education of the environment of children 
with SEN, with operationalisation and creating a continuum of assistance, the 
transition between programmes might be more easily established. It is important 
to understand that the ‘cultural curriculum, which serves only for information 
about diversity, represents an affirmative remedy, which symbolises integration 
more than the essence of inclusion. It is important to say that the correction of 
affirmative remedies brings the possibility of choice (Fraser, 2003a). 

More desirable are the transformative remedies that change the struc¬ 
tures that cause problems. An essential element of the transformative remedy is 
the fact that better regulation is provided in the principle (Fraser, 2003a, p. 77). 
We may take into consideration the authors Artiles, Bal, and Thorius (2010, p. 
250), who have defined the ‘transformative curriculum’. Intersubjective condi¬ 
tions are formed with them, by which information is provided about difference, 
and everyone changes the awareness of oneself (Artiles, Kozleski et al., 2006; 
Bingham, 2006; Fliggins et al., 2009; Rinaldi, 2006). The change of oneself, 
therefore, one’s own attitudes and values, however, happens only voluntarily 
or spontaneously (Bingham, 2006). Bingham (2006) and Kroflic (2010) have 
identified concrete transformative techniques for direct work with pupils. Ac¬ 
cording to Bingham (2006, p. 327), the positive recognition ‘is gained through 
talking better about (and to) Others, through better writings, and through bet¬ 
ter representational practices’, and according to Galeotti (2009) with public 
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argument. Recognition improves when the aid is universal and is basically 
given to all the disadvantaged (Fraser, 2003). 

In contrast, highlighting and exposing the individual to demonstrate the 
necessity of certain material goods is a powerful tool for the majority or certain 
members within the group, in order to achieve power and the consolidation 
of the reification of individual or group. Fraser (2003) therefore recommends 
determining who benefits from the participation and proposes to carry out a 
double reflection on the benefits of cooperation within and between the groups. 
One effective regulatory tool against subordination and to determine the types 
of benefits of participation could be the instrument ‘Response to Intervention’ 
(RTI), described by Artiles et al. (2010, p. 251). RTI includes the analyses of so¬ 
cial area and institutional pressure that have not been made until now and were 
not taken into account. RTI analyses the dominational patterns of the environ¬ 
ment, the role of capability assessment, the role of the cultural and linguistic 
background of the pupil, and the role of the mediator power (ibid., p. 255). 
Kavkler, Kosak Babuder and Magajna (2015, p. 46) have also expressed the need 
for the evaluation of the implementation of help in the school, after determin¬ 
ing that the effectiveness of either implementing adaptations in the teaching 
process or providing additional assistance is never the subject of evaluation, 
unlike the performance of children with severe specific learning difficulties. 

Compared with the programme of APA, in which the adjustments were 
awarded an affirmative character, adjustments in the programme LES and SP are 
structural in nature and given at the baseline (Rules on norms, 2007, 2008, 2014; 
Adapted educational programme..., 2003, 2013; Special programme..., 2014), 
therefore, bear the positive characteristics of transformative remedies. Differences 
between pupils in the same room (in the classroom) are reduced to a minimum, 
but only within programmes. The favourable ratio for pupils outside the classroom 
no longer applies. Nevertheless, at some point, the APA, LES an SP programmes 
can stigmatise the pupils, because they have to demonstrate significant need be¬ 
forehand in order to receive those programmes. Therefore, the remedy for broad¬ 
ening the circle of inclusion to the widest possible space, both inside and outside 
the school (Flonneth, 2003a; Kogovsek et al., 2009, West-Burnham, 2011) would 
contribute to a greater impact on pupil achievement, to a broader recognition and 
at the same time to increased possibility of the revaluation of cultural values. 

Conclusion 

By analysing the three areas of the concept of recognition, we found 
that the Slovenian system of allocating help to children with special needs and 
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placement in programmes is based on differentiation and the demonstrating of 
in/capability (Kroflic, 2010; Lesar, 2008), which complicates the positive recogni¬ 
tion of children with SEN. We note that the patterns of cultural values of non- 
compliance, inferiority and in-/capability are affecting the cooperation of chil¬ 
dren with SEN and their acceptance among peers. Research shows that children 
with SEN are silent pupils, are reluctant to be verbally exposed, have difficulties 
sharing their thoughts; this is especially so for pupils with speech and language 
difficulties (Cacinovic Vogrincic, 2013; Eliggins et al., 2009). Pupils do not make 
decisions about themselves in the classroom, and also not outside the classroom 
(Higgins et al., 2009). The possibility of children with SEN to make decisions 
would therefore mostly exist on paper, rather than be implemented in practice 
(also Kodele and Lesar, 2015). Common are the hidden effects of cultural patterns 
of inferiority and inability, which are related to the participation of children with 
SEN, in which we do not perceive the need of such children to demonstrate the 
achievements or the need to be involved in all sorts of extended school activi¬ 
ties, which makes them invisible. The stereotypical descriptions of children with 
SEN do not contribute to the acceptance and understanding of their complexity 
as an individual (Keddie, 2012; Ozbic & Jerkovic, 2007). Inadequate patterns of 
cultural values are reflected in lower or inferior knowledge (e.g. the name of the 
programme ‘lower educational standard’, also ‘marginalised knowledge’, Keddie, 
2009, p. 272) and in the low expectations of teachers. According to Higgins et 
al. (2009, p. 478), some teachers believe that children with SEN need only ba¬ 
sic knowledge; therefore, there is a belief that their teachers also need only basic 
knowledge and that anyone could teach children with SEN (Higgins et al., 2009, 
p. 478). Traditional teaching methods do not encourage the formation of social 
relationships, maintain passivity and subordination and do not create transform¬ 
ative conditions of recognition in places where they should be mostly present, 
particularly in the classroom (Artiles, Harris-Murri & Rostenberg, 2006; Bing¬ 
ham, 2006; Koren et al., 2011; Lingard, 2007). 

Using the concept of recognition, we determined three dangers of inclu¬ 
sion: displacement, reification, and a narrow context of participation. Participa¬ 
tion is possible mostly within individual programmes. Displacement was seen 
in disregarding the connection between economic conditions and all kinds of 
participation of the pupils. In the area of assessment of children with SEN, dif¬ 
ferent measurements of academic achievements may appear on the one hand 
and grades without credits on the other. The reification or management of 
children with SEN is reflected in paternalisation, biodeterminism, stereotypi¬ 
cal notions of children with SEN and in keeping children with SEN in unsuit¬ 
able programmes due to the benefits provided for guardians or educators. The 
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avoidance of identity of children with SEN in the LES and SP programmes and 
in the type of school also occurs. 

Disadvantages, which are the result of economic arrangements, are the in¬ 
sistence on the traditional teaching (which requires the least resources), difficult 
accessibility of adjustments (accessible mostly only with decision act provided by 
the commission for the placement of children with special needs), and the fact that 
we do not have the operationalisation of the transition from the LES programme 
to the mainstream primary school programme of an equal educational standard. 

Separate legislation and regulations are governing the structural dif¬ 
ferences only within individual/separate programmes (e.g. significantly lower 
number of pupils and lower standards in programmes of LES and SP). The al¬ 
location of material rights is subject to the verification of capability; however, 
pupils’ specific strengths could be taken into account. 

With the help of the theoretical definitions, we formed the premise: ‘I 
am a child with special needs, but I am visible, I have a voice, I am heard, I am 
successful, I have friends, I am observed, I have achievements, I may participate 
in the classroom, in extracurricular activities and beyond.’ To achieve this goal, 
it is necessary to revert to remedies of a transformative character, which are 
placed at the baseline and are for example: organisation of joint activities, the 
use of active and collaborative ways of working, rewarding according to actual 
achievements, to possibility of additional education of the environment of a 
child with special needs, to provide visibility, voice and agency to each child, 
and the creation of transformative conditions in the classroom, at school and 
outside of school. For the realisation of all kinds of participation of pupils with 
special needs and to raise their achievements in schools, we need redistribu¬ 
tion (additional resources, change of methods of work), recognition (change of 
oneself, attitudes and values) and a better representation (participation in the 
widest possible activities, actual decision-making, children are heard). In par¬ 
ticular, balancing all three areas of recognition, taking into account the effects 
of patterns of cultural values, is recommended. 

The three-dimensional model of social rights is particularly topical when 
the distribution problems are at the forefront of society. All the elements of social 
justice must be considered even more, as it more easily comes to the deepening of 
subordination also in the cultural field, due to distribution and political problems. 
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